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constantly drawn off, as they grow older, by attractive opportunities 
within the conservative circles. They grow disgusted with the pro- 
letariat or they are found to be useful to the superior classes and they 
are given lucrative positions in public or private life. Thus the circle 
of the faithful is narrowed. The few who remain true to the end are 
all the more endeared to the masses on account of their tested loyalty. 
Their leadership is all the more secure. 

Although Michels believes that a wider popular education will in- 
crease the capacity of the masses for exercising control over their 
leader, his outlook is rather pessimistic : 

The democratic currents of history resemble successive waves. . . . When 
democracies have gained a certain stage of development they undergo a 
gradual transformation, adopting the aristocratic spirit and in many cases 
also the aristocratic forms against which at the outset they struggled so 
fiercely. Now new accusers arise to denounce the traitors ; after an era of 
glorious combats and of inglorious power, they end by fusing with the old 
dominant class ; whereupon once more they are in turn attacked by fresh 
opponents who appeal in the name of democracy. 

From this point of view, all the conservatives have to do is to regard 
the radicals with calm indifference and to buy the powerful among 
them with ribbons, titles, honors, nominations, benefices, positions — 
and money. Thus the materialist interpretation of history becomes 
the instrument of its enemies — the idealists of the status quo ; and by a 
strange turn of fortune Marx becomes the servant of the Hohenzollerns. 
This is no place to argue with Dr. Michels. Moreover pessimism is a 
matter of temperament, not of philosophy. He has told more truth 
than most of us can endure and his volume will prove to be stimulating 
to all students of democratic institutions. 

C. A. Beard. 

Principles of Labor Legislation. By JOHN R. COMMONS and 
John B. Andrews. New York, Harper and Brothers, 191 6. — 
524 pp. 

The aim of the authors of this book has been to reduce the vast 
complexity of details of statutes, administrative orders and court deci- 
sions to systematic statement, and to subordinate them to the test of 
principle. Purposely, underlying principles are given place of first 
importance. The science of legislation is kept boldly in the fore- 
ground. 
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Introductory to the topics specially considered, the authors have 
elaborated their statement of principles. These center around the 
changing meaning of contract as applied to employer and employee ; 
of property and property right as embodied in labor; the growing 
recognition of the social basis of rights ; the effect of modern industrial 
conditions on interpretation of due process of law and the police power 
of the state. Following the discussion of these points, the reader is 
asked to accept the conclusions as basal to all further analysis. The 
consequences of this interpretation shape the principles. The readers 
who carefully analyze the first chapter will have the basis for under- 
standing the remaining pages, but the chapter must be studied and 
not merely read. 

The book covers the field very comprehensively, as the several 
chapter headings will show : individual bargaining ; collective bargain- 
ing ; minimum wage ; hours of labor ; unemployment ; safety and 
health ; social insurance, including industrial-accident, health, old-age 
and invalidity, widows' and orphans', and unemployment insurance. 
The final chapter deals with administration. Under each appropriate 
topic is arranged the abundant material, historical and current, that 
the book presents. 

There is an underlying unity in the conclusions presented under the 
several topics. Space does not permit of the presentation of all of 
them here. The fundamental one is not new though the emphasis is 
significant. It relates to collective bargaining. The reader is led to 
see that ' ' from the point of view of practical results . . . the law 
today seriously restricts labor in its collective action , while it does not 
interfere with the parallel weapons of the employers" (page 115). 
Moreover, the parallel between combinations for collective bargaining 
and combinations to control prices is a false one. " The public suffers 
from high prices, it benefits from high wages " (page 116). 

Having justified the maintenance of collective bargaining as a factor 
in the promotion of the public good, the principle is logically carried 
forward. Minimum- wage legislation becomes a part of the broader 
program. Those unable to raise their own wages must be assisted to 
some degree of equality of bargaining power. In accomplishing this 
the state takes the initiative by establishing a standard below which 
wages may not fall. 

The wider field of social insurance is brought within the same anal- 
ysis. Extending by simple logic the same tests and applying them to 
actual conditions, the broad policies of social insurance are indorsed. 
The transition from the one to the other is easy and unbroken. Even 
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when a laborer has secured a job under wage and hour conditions that 
are temporarily acceptable, " his economic position is still precarious " 
(page 354). Exceptional economic risks stare him in the face. He 
and those dependent upon him must meet accident, illness, invalidity, 
premature old age, normal old age, premature death, unemployment. 
To meet these risks the well-known and beneficial practice of insurance 
is of peculiar necessity. It must be of legislative origin, marking " the 
development of a settled policy on the part of society to provide pro- 
tection for one group in the community which either is in greatest need 
of the protection or which on account of insufficient income or fore- 
thought fails to buy such protection through private commercial chan- 
nels" (page 355). 

For all the various forms of social insurance, justification is found in 
the changing industrial conditions of laborers, in the growing economic 
dependence of many and in the extreme social importance of establish- 
ing as a matter of public policy a greater degree of economic freedom 
for all the workers. As the work moves on toward the unaccomplished 
stages of the program, the method of treatment necessarily varies. For 
example, we already have a large body of compensation legislation; 
we have almost nothing in regard to health insurance. In connection 
with all there is the same rigid test of principle and the same willing- 
ness to stand by the results of the test. 

The last chapter, fifty pages in length, deals with administration. 
It is in some respects the most important part of the book. As the 
first chapter defines the principles, the last offers a method for their 
scientific application. Administration is made to loom large in the 
general scheme of labor legislation. It is more than " mechanism." 
It is a "method of legislation." It is " legislation in action." It 
rests upon investigation (page 415). At present, investigations are 
made by each department of government separately, partially and in- 
efficiently. Reasonableness in application and in interpretation can 
be secured only by ascertaining all the facts and giving them due 
weight. These investigating activities, so necessary to the proper ad- 
ministration of labor laws in particular, are products of necessity, and 
there is emerging, to meet the need, a fourth department of govern- 
ment, the administrative, uniting the investigating activities of all of 
the other departments. The further recognition of this government 
activity is urged through the extension more generally of industrial 
commissions, to whom shall be officially assigned the duty of investigat- 
ing conditions, and adapting to known conditions the legislative policies 
or principles of legislation enacted by legislatures and sanctioned by 
courts. 
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The book, then, is not alone an exposition of the principles of labor 
legislation. It is an argument for a more consistent and a more per- 
sistent application of the principles. The argument is the more con- 
clusive because of its lack of the argumentative form. Facts are 
abundantly distributed. Experiences from world-wide sources are 
brought together. These, simply and authoritatively stated, lead the 
reader so easily and naturally that it is scarcely necessary to formulate 
a conclusion to the argument. This makes the book a propagandist 
work of the highest type, though nowhere does it profess to be such. 

The work is complete to January 1916, and carries with it a plan for 
keeping the information up to date. The American Labor Legislation 
Review will publish its annual review of labor legislation in an order 
conforming with the table of contents of the book, thus enabling the 
user to revise the material year by year. 

No more timely and important book has appeared on this general 

subject. Principles and application, the scientific and the practical, 

find almost ideal proportion of emphasis. Harper's Citizens' Series, 

to which it is an introduction, has set a high standard. 

George G. Groat. 
University of Vermont. 

Industrial Law. By Frank Tillyard. London, Adam and 
Charles Black, Limited, 191 6. — xx, 626 pp. 

The extent to which the labor of men, women, young persons and 
children in England is now beneficently safeguarded by law — nearly all 
of it statute law — may be judged from the fact that in these lectures at 
Birmingham University on English Industrial Law, Mr. Tillyard is con- 
cerned with no fewer than ninety-three statutes. The earliest of them 
is the Statute of Frauds of 1678, and the most recently enacted statute 
of which Mr. Tillyard treats is the Munitions-of-War Act, which was 
passed by Parliament in 1 9 1 5 . The best description that can be applied 
to Mr. Tillyard's book — text 334 pages, appendices 272 pages, and 
index 26 pages — is that it is an encyclopedia of English industrial laws, 
covering their history as well as their actual working, and particularly 
detailed and valuable as regards their working. It must not be inferred 
from this description that the book is encyclopedic in form, or that it 
has any of the dryness that is sometimes characteristic of encyclopedias. 
The lectures which are here reprinted could not fail to have been both 
informing and exceptionally interesting to hear ; and they must have 
been of much everyday value for the students in the commerce and 
social-studies courses at Birmingham to whom they were first addressed. 



